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Inauguration of the Work of the Hague 
Court. 


This month of September is hereafter to be memo- 
rable in the history of the organization of inter- 
national peace. The four members of the Hague 
Court chosen by the United States and Mexico, 
namely, Sir Edward Fry of England, F. de Martens 
of Russia, Dr. Lohman of The Netherlands, and 
Chief Justice Guarnaschelli of Italy, are to meet at 
The Hague the first of the month and select the 
fifth member of the Court to complete the board of 
arbitrators for the adjustment of the “ Pious Fund” 
question. Later in the month they will begin the 
hearing of the case, and the practical work of the 
international tribunal will be begun. 

It is useless to hunt for adjectives to try to make 
people feel the immense significance of this event. 
A few will see and appreciate it; millions will not. 

It is most interesting and instructive to recall 
with what extraordinary rapidity the movement 
which has thus culminated has gone forward re- 
cently. It is only four years and a few days since 
the Emperor of Russia handed to the foreign repre- 
sentatives at his capital the now famous Rescript of 
August, 1898. How much has happened in that 
brief period! When this Rescript was made public 
it set all the world to talking, to wondering, to 
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ihe sneering. po elute nis what 
to think, or could guess what would ‘become of it. 
It is doubtful if any man was then living who 
imagined, even in the most general way, that the 
outcome would be what it has been. Most people 
thought then that nothing would come of it, that 
the whole thing was chimerical. A few people 
expected something, but they did not know what. 

In spite of all this skepticism, doubt and uncer- 
tainty, the Conference met in the following May. 
When the hundred delegates who had come together 
began to hold consultation, they found out imme- 
diately that, while the matter of disarmament was 
not ripe for action, there was one subject which 
imperiously demanded their attention, that, namely, 
of a permanent system of international arbitration. 
This demand came from the United States, from 
Great Britain, from France, from Russia, from Italy, 
from Switzerland and from elsewhere, where for a 
hundred years arbitration had been doing its benefi- 
cent work and gathering for itself a powerful con- 
stituency. It then became clear to these hundred 
men, and to the rest of the thoughtful world, why 
the Conference had met. 

After ten weeks of earnest, patient, comprehen- 
sive and critical labor, the Conference brought forth 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Controversies, the most important inter- 
national document ever drafted. The principal feat- 
ure of the Convention, as everybody ought now to 
know, was the provision for the creation of a per- 
manent international court of arbitration. This 
document was signed by the representatives of the 
twenty-six powers which had sent delegates, and 
was forwarded to the governments at home. Would 
the Convention be ratified? That was then the crit- 
ical question. Or would the whole thing turn out 
to be a gigantic world-farce? Many were sure it 
would. 

Two years passed, and one after another of the 
signatory powers ratified the Convention and ap- 
pointed members of the prospective court, until 
sixteen of them had done so. ‘Then the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs, with whom the 
ratifications had been deposited, in April last year 
notified the signatory powers that the requisite num- 
ber of governments had acted, and that the Court 
with its Bureau and Administrative Council was 
duly constituted. 


Another year passed. Six more of the powers 
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sent in ratifications and chose members of the Court. 
Meanwhile men were skeptically declaring that the 
Court had fallen still-born, that it was doing nothing, 
that a court which did not stop wars, that had no 
disputes brought before it, was null and void. 

Now the fourth great step in this Hague Con- 
ference work, after only the brief space of four 
years from its commencement, has been taken, and 
by the time these lines reach the reader, the Court 
will be actually at work, in the manner described 
above, on its first case. It is a marvelous record for 
four years. There is scarcely any story of swift 
achievement like it in the whole history of civiliza- 
tion. Into four years has been crowded, not so 
much by the special efforts of men as by the accu- 
mulated force of civilization working spontaneously 
and irresistibly, what men believed, and not irration- 
ally, it would take generations if not centuries to 
accomplish. People ought to read, re-read, and 
ponder the story until they grasp, as far as is pos- 
sible at the present time, something of its full sig- 
nificance. 

Now that the Court is an accomplished fact, it is 
said by men — even men of the greatest intelligence 
and highest character — who fear that the movement 
is going too fast to give substantial and permanent 
results, that the supreme test of the value of this 
tribunal will come when some critical controversy of 
the first order comes up between two first-class 
powers. Behind what they say is the unuttered 
thought that the Court will then be ignored and 
prove valueless. We may well leave the redemption 
of these men from their fear to the logic of events. 
This logic is sure to be against them. This great 
institution of reason and law, the child of the ages, 
the last and largest organized expression of the 
heart and brain, and of the moral life of the world, 
is not going to wither away and collapse when some 
hour of emergency comes. It is too late for men to 
take counsel of their fears in this way. 


The Mimic Coast War. 


So long as armies and navies exist, it must be 
taken as a matter of course that whatever of training 
and practice is necessary to keep them efficient will 
be indulged in; but citizens who pay the bills, 
whether opponents of the navy or its supporters, 
certainly have the right to expect that the practice 
exercises shall be for their purpose legitimate ones, 
and not employed for sinister ends or turned into 
grotesyue and absurd mimicry. 

It has been a long time since the country has been 
treated to so extraordinary a bit of opera bouffe on 
a national scale as that of the recent mock attack 
and defense of our coast. That this mimic warfare 





has been meant either to give actual training or to 
test that already possessed is hard to believe. Think 
of sending out three small cruisers to attack and 
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make a. landing somewhere on a hundred miles of 
coast, limiting their points of entrance to the few 
harbors deep enough for the largest ships of war, 
and then expecting them to get in without discovery 
by some one of a fleet of more than a dozen high- 
class vessels guarding that section of coast and on 
the lookout for them! The veriest land-lubber, it 
would seem, could devise a better test of efficiency 
than that. 

How much about actual warfare is learned by the 
big ships and the little torpedo boats racing through 
the waters like mad, drawing up ready for broadsides, 
but never firing a shot; by the booming of big guns, 
belching out nothing but smoke and noise; by the 
manipulation for a week of the coast ordnance 
against an “enemy” who knows every corner in the 
fortifications, but whose threats of attack will all be 
shams; by the sinking of big ships which are never 
sunk; by surrenders in classic form when there is 
nothing to surrender. 

An hour of actual attack on the coast would 
knock the heels from under all these dummy per- 
formances and show their practical valuelessness. 
Whatever training in coidperation, observation and 
promptness of service these exercises may give — 
and they will have their limited value in this direc- 
tion— may be just as easily had in the ordinary 
work of the navy and the forts without the gro- 
tesqueness and the immense extra expense of this 
sham fighting. 

What are the purposes, then, of the “ war game” 
to which the country has been treated? Why has it 
come just at the present time, when the navy is 
clamoring for more men and the President on his 
“ official ” trip has been sounding in glowing rhetoric 
the matchlessness of the fleet? A prominent writer 
“ who knows,” as everybody with eyes and ears open 
knows, has declared it to be twofold, to let Germany 
and the “rest of them” know that we are really 
able to defend our coasts against any attacks which 
they may have in mind to deliver, and, secondly, to 
awaken among the people enthusiasm for the navy. 

The first of these purposes can hardly be anything 
more than a part of the general sham or a mere ruse 
in support of the naval enthusiasm scheme. How 
much more about our ability to defend our coasts 
does anybody suppose the German Emperor and 
his naval folk will know after this mimic attack 
than they already knew? And why should we wish 
to teach them, when there is not the shadow of a 
reason for believing that they have any design 
against us? If this part of the program of the 
promoters has any seriousness in it, it is an exhibi- 
tion of the chip-on-the-shoulder policy, now entirely 
too much in evidence with some of our citizens, 
intended to provoke and irritate Germany or some 
other power, and thus to prepare the way for the 
war which some are bent on having. 
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Enthusiasm for the navy—that is the funda- 
mental end and aim of the big game, whatever sec- 
ondary purposes it may be expected to serve. The 
navy is short of men. Three thousand recruits are 
wanted. They cannot be had with the ordinary 
inducements. The pay is small. The service, how- 
ever superior it may be in comparison with that of 
other countries, is unattractive to free, liberty-loving 
American citizens. There is no kind of life more 
monotonous, more slavish and desolate than that of 
an ordinary marine on a man-of-war. Desertions 
from. navies are the common order, wherever the 
ships touch port. 

These things are known to the people, and they 
will not enlist in any great numbers from « patriotic ” 
motives. Not even the President’s fervid periods 
about the necessity of a great and efficient navy 
draws them. They have too much imagination. 
The efforts to get the needed recruits among the 
striking miners has failed. That among the unoc- 
cupied farm laborers will also be measurably unsuc- 
cessful. Many of these people have no use for a 
navy. There is a growing opposition among the 
masses to make themselves professional man-killers, 
however willing they may be to volunteer in time of 
actual war. 

Here, then, is to be found the real motive of the 
big mock coast war. The people must be aroused, 
excited. They must be made to feel the danger of 
an attack in the near future upon our Atlantic shores 
and of the destruction of our great seaboard cities. 
They must be impressed with the “splendor” and 
importance of the navy. They must be carried off 
their feet, their judgment and moral feelings over- 
borne, so that they will go straightway and enlist in 
sufficient numbers to fill up the gaps in the personnel 
of the navy. This is the meaning of the great war 
farce which has just been enacted before the eyes of 
the nation, at enormous cost, directed from behind 
the curtain by the busy and unwearied navy pro- 
moters who compass sea and land to accomplish 
their designs. The thing bodes no good to either 
America or the general civilization of the world. 


Lessons of the South African War. 
. - 

There are two further lessons of the South African 
war which need to be considered. These are both 
of a practical nature, and are much more likely to 
be heeded by the governments than those which we 
have heretofore pointed out. 

One of these lessons is that of the enormous ex- 
pensiveness of warfare under present conditions. 
There is one difficulty in determining the money 
cost of the South African war, and that is the im- 
possibility of obtaining any good account of the 
expenditures of the two Boer republics. These 
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must have been large, to say nothing of the almost 
complete loss of all their other property. Only the 
English side of the outlay can be used to emphasize 
the lesson. 

According to a statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Brodrick toward the close of the 
war, England will have spent in its prosecution and 
winding-up about $1,250,000,000. This is sure to 
be much under rather than over the actual outlay. 
This sum is more than three and a half times what 
the Crimean War cost England. It is nearly as 
much as the Crimean War cost Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Turkey and Piedmont together. It 
is half as much as the gigantic war of 1870 cost 
France and Germany combined. 

The significance of this huge sum cannot, how- 
ever, be felt unless one remembers that the war was 
against a small opponent, and that the cost of it was 
therefore a minimum, that is, that under no other 
conditions could the British government in our day 
engage in a contest properly to be called a war 
where the expenditures would be so small. The 
British fleet was not brought into action. There 
was no outlay for home defense. Nothing was ex- 
pended in the protection of commerce. The whole 
outgo of money was for the equipment and trans- 
portation of troops, their maintenance in the field, 
the care of the wounded and sick, and of the pris- 
oners taken. A war with France, Germany, Russia 
or the United States, which would have been swift 
in its movements and destructiveness, and called into 
action the fleet and necessitated every other kind of 
military operation, would have cost in the same 
period of time probably five or six times as much as 
the Boer War. In other words, the outlay would 
have been so enormous and rapid that the govern- 
ments could not by any possible devices have met it 
for any length of time. Government bonds, instead 
of falling twenty-one points as did the British con- 
sols during the Transvaal conflict, would have tum- 
bled down to twenty-five per cent. or less of their 
face value. 

This lesson taught by the South African war is 
one which the government leaders and financiers of 
the nations are certain to weigh with great care here- 
after before they allow disputes with other peoples 
to come to a point where war is imminent. 

VI. 

A kindred lesson to this of the enormous costli- 
ness of modern hostilities is that of the impossibility 
of waging to a decision a war between powers any- 
thing like equally matched. This is the point on 
which Mr. Bloch laid such stress in his great work 
on “The Future of War,” and in many brochures 
and magazine articles written in the last two years 
of his life. It is perfectly clear, since the small 
forces of the Boers with their Mausers kept the 
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English army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men so long from victory, that an invasion like that 
of Germany into France in 1870 is now impossible. 
It is questionable if one of the great powers could 
successfully invade a small country like Holland, 
Belgium or Switzerland, where the long-range, rapid- 
fire rifle is in use and well mastered. A war between 
two fairly matched nations would wear itself out 
somewhere on the borders, with immense loss to 
both, without victory to either, while the treasuries 
were being bankrupted in the capitals and the people 
exhausted in their resources. 

The Boer war has proved, then, what Mr. Bloch 
had concluded from careful abstract reasoning on 
the character and extent of the existing armaments, 
that war has now become futile and absurd, in fact 
practically impossible for the ends for which war has 
been heretofore waged; and that nations so rash as 
to enter upon it under existing conditions would be 
delivering themselves knowingly to useless destruc- 
tion, and therefore convict themselves of downright 
insanity. The arguments of the great Polish thinker 
have made a profound impression in government as 
well as private circles in Europe, but the sharp utter- 
ances of the South African Mausers are much more 
likely to be heeded. The better way of sense and 
conscience in the adjustment of international differ- 
ences is almost certain, therefore, to have from now 
on a long and successful inning. Let us hope that 
it may last always, and that the war folly which has 
become so conspicuously manifest may never again 
be indulged in by peoples calling themselves intelli- 
gent and civilized. 


Editorial Notes. 


On the fifteenth of July, Baron Lam- 
bermont, to whom was referred the Waima 
dispute between Great Britain and France, 
rendered at Brussels the following decision : 


The Waima 
Arbitration. 


“Having accepted, with the consent of the King, the 
functions of arbitrator which the government of the 
French Republic and that of his Britannic Majesty have 
done us the honor to confer upon us in the matter of the 
conflict which took place at Waima in 1893 between a 
detachment of French soldiers and an English troop ; 

“ Animated with the desire to respond to the confi- 
dence reposed in us by a just and impartial decision ; 

“And having with this in view duly examined the 
documents presented by the two parties, we have decided 
and do decide as follows: 

“We judge that the indemnity to be paid by the 
French government for the victims of the Waima affair 
ought in equity to be as much as nine thousand pounds 
sterling, and we fix it at that amount. 

“Done at Brussels, in triple original, the fifteenth of 
July, 1902.” 

Baron Lambermont, to whom the case was referred, 
has also announced his decision in the affair of the 
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“Sergent Malamine.” He fixes at six thousand five 
hundred pounds the amount to be paid by the British 
government to the French government on account of 
the seizure by the British authorities on the Niger of 
the I’rench steamer “ Sergent Malamine.” 





According to the dispatches from Eu- 
rope, which seemingly come from authori- 
tative sources, the young King of Italy, 
who is fast making himself felt as a power in political 
affairs, is persevering seriously in his effort to see if 
something in the way of disarmament cannot be before 
long inaugurated. It was known at the time of his visit 
to the Czar that this was one of the principal objects of 
his journey. The Associated Press has learned that 
Victor Emmanuel’s determination was encouraged by 
the Russian Emperor, who was ready to assume again, 
if advisable, the leadership of the movement begun by 
the calling of the Hague Peace Conference. These two 
sovereigns are understood to believe that the time of 
European wars is practically over, and that therefore 
some reduction of armaments will soon be practicable, as 
it is required by the industrial and commercial interests 
of the European nations. The subject of disarmament 
is understood also to have been urged upon Emperor 
William by the King of Italy during the visit just made 
by the latter to the Kaiser, and to have been talked 
over by the Czar and the German Emperor while the 
latter was at St. Petersburg. Emperor William, it is 
said, considers disarmament a fantastic idea at the 
present time, and gives it no encouragement. But even 
he will not be able to resist the demand for it, if it 
comes to be urged, at the instigation of the people, by 
all the other leading courts of Europe, as probably will 
be the case at no distant day. He went a good deal 
farther at the Hague Conference than he had purposed 
beforehand to do. Victor Emmanuel has espoused the 
largest, livest and most imperative European question 
of the day, and his course so far gives assurance that he 
will have staying power and practical wisdom enough 
ultimately to carry his purpose through. 


Dream of 
Disarmament. 





“ A good soldier must not only be willing 
to fight, one must be anxious to fight. I 
do not want to have anything to do with 
him if he is not.” So declared our frank-speaking Presi- 
dent in his speech at West Point a month ago. That is 
candid. It is exactly what everybody knows the Presi- 
dent thinks. There is no subterfuge about it. It of 


Anxious 
to Fight. 


course follows —and the President would not flinch from 
the conclusions of his own logic —that the soldier who 
is anxious to fight must be so trained as to inculcate in 
him the anxiousness to fight. 


It follows, further, that 
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the government which wishes such soldiers must make 
its military training such as to produce them, to create 
in them love of fighting and bloodshed. Again, it fol- 
lows that the soldier who is anxious to fight and the 
government who wishes him to be anxious to fight must 
wish to have somebody — enemies —to fight, and that 
both he and the government must do what is practicable 
to produce said enemies. That is a new doctrine in 
America — unfortunately held lately by many besides 
President Roosevelt —and it shows how far we have 
gone in becoming possessed of the old barbarous spirit 
of militarism, of love of fighting, war for war’s sake, 
for the sake of the training in “ virtue,” and of the honor 
and glory of the thing! The doctrine is sure to bear 
fruit in due time; in fact, it is already doing so, in the 
efforts of certain men in the nation, in both military and 
civil circles, to irritate other nations, to stir up strife, to 
bring on a war with Germany or some other power, in 
which the soldiers anxious for a fight may have the 
opportunity to appease their appetite, in which the navy 
may find a new field to do exploits and win some more 
“glory,” and get some more men made admirals. It is 
a great pity that the President, who is so masterful 
among the people, who is possessed of so great ability 
and so many noble qualities, who is doing such fine serv- 
ice for righteousness and justice in so many directions; 
should not be able to cleanse himself of this passion for 
fighting, through the expression and display of which he 
may very easily do enough mischief in the nation, in 
helping to militarize the people, to counterbalance all 
the good he is accomplishing in other ways. 








In response to requests from Senators 
and Representatives of both parties and 
from many women of standing and influ- 
ence, Edward Atkinson, of Boston, the economist and 
statistician, has prepared a plain statement of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the war with Spain and the warfare in 
the Philippines. He makes no appeal to sentiment, but 
simply gives the cold, hard figures of the case. It will 
be remembered that Secretary Root gave out some time 
ago the statement that the government’s books showed 
that there had been actually expended in the Philippine 
warfare but #170,000,000. Mr. Atkinson’s analysis 
shows that this is far wide of the mark, the actual cost 
to the country being more than twice that sum. In 
order to get at the subject in a large and at the same 
time accurate way, Mr. Atkinson compares the normal 
per capita annual cost of the maintenance of the govern- 
ment for twenty years prior to 1898 with the five years 
subsequent to that time, during which the wars have 
taken place. The normal per capita cost for the twenty 
years, the government accounts show, was $5. The 


Cost of War 
and Warfare. 
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rate for the five years after 1897 was $6.67, or an 
increase of $1.67 per head. Mr. Atkinson demonstrates 
further that the normal rate of $5 would have been 
lessened considerably by the reduction of pensions and 
of interest, so that the increase per capita for the five 
years over what would have been the normal rate has 
been $1.84 per head. This carries the actual cost to the 
country of the war and warfare for the five years up to 
the enormous sum of $705,575,170. Mr. Atkinson does 
no guessing in his calculations, but gives in detail the 
figures from the government books for each of the 
twenty-five years since 1878. The vast sum expended rep- 
resents the work annually of 200,000 men. Stating it 
in another way, Mr. Atkinson finds that the maintenance 
of each of the 100,000 men, which we have had on an 
average under arms for the five years, required that the 
work or product of one other man should be diverted to 
the destructive purpose of war. He shows further in 
his pamphlet what might have been accomplished in 
many constructive ways, as on harbors, irrigation, etc., 
with the immense sum which has been expended on 
war. Mr. Atkinson’s treatise is the most illuminative 
document of its kind that we have yet seen, and ought 
to be in the hands of every American voter. Copies 
may be procured of him at six cents each. His address 
is Box 112, Boston, Mass. 





Not in the United States only, but in 
other countries as well, has the difficulty of 
getting men for the navy been recently experienced. 
In order to arouse interest in the naval development and 
overcome the strong and growing dislike among the 
people to the miserable life in men-of-war, navy leagues 
have been established in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, etc. The German Navy League, started only four 
years ago, has a membership of six hundred thousand, 
scattered throughout the empire, and pledged to the 
constant advocacy of the building up of a fighting ma- 
rine service. This League recently issued a chart en- 
titled “The Blockade Peril,” the purpose of which was 
to show how Germany’s imported food supply, three- 
fourths of which enters by sea, might be endangered by 
an enemy’s fleet. The League spends about a quarter 
of a million dollars annually in educating the people up 
to the desirability of a powerful fleet! It publishes a 
year book, a monthly magazine, an official organ and a 
popular pamphlet. One pamphlet, entitled “ Workmen 
and the Navy,” has been distributed to the extent of 
millions of copies among the working class. The League 
also offers prizes in the public schools for essays on na- 
val subjects, arranges for the delivery of lectures, the 
exhibition of models of warships in the interior, and of 
mutoscopic views in railway stations and restaurants. 


Navy Leagues. 
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It also carries on its propaganda by means of navy scarf 
pins, ear rings, bracelets and necklaces. It is no wonder 
that enthusiasm for the German fleet grows apace, and 
that the Kaiser is delighted with the prospect of out- 
doing the world in the naval line. There is already 
talk in the navy department of naval leagues in this 
country, and if the scheme of naval promotion by means 
of mimic war does not succeed in arousing the proper 
enthusiasm among the people we may expect the speedy 
adoption in this country of the “German Method.” 
The world just now seems to have everywhere an epi- 
demic of navalitis, and the disease promises to grow 
much worse before any antidote can be made effective. 
But this is a day of great discoveries, and even this 
disease of the brain will yet be mastered. 





Hon. Andrew D. White, our Ambas- 
sador to Germany, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and asks to be released from the 
post next November. Mr. White is now seventy years 
old, and wishes to retire from public life. He will come 
home with the universal respect and high appreciation 
of his fellow-countrymen and also of the German people. 
He has served at Berlin altogether seven years, a longer 
period than any other American envoy to the German 
court. Mr. White’s great service at the German capital 
in promoting friendship between that country and this 
cannot be overestimated. He has interpreted to us the 
real attitude of goodwill of the German empire toward 
our country. His residence there has been at a time 
when many irritating things have been said in this coun- 
try by militarists and a certain class of politicians against 
Germany, but both Emperor and people have wisely 
taken Mr. White and his tactful and friendly statements 
as representing the real spirit of our country, and thus 
misunderstanding and friction have been avoided. No 
American representative in the diplomatic service has 
better than Ambassador White illustrated Webster’s 
idea that diplomacy is nothing more or less than fair and 
honorable dealing among nations. When this kind of 
diplomacy prevails everywhere we shall hear little more 
of rumors of war between the nations. Mr. White’s 
services in the cause of international arbitration have 
been very great since the time of his appointment as 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Hague 
Conference in the spring of 1899. He was one of the 
five or six men who did most to bring the Conference to 
a successful issue, and since its close he has probably 
by his utterances from time to time done more than any 
other man who sat in the Conference to promote confi- 
dence in the work accomplished, and thus to secure the 
successful inauguration of the Hague Court. All his 


Ambassador 
Andrew D. White. 


work has been open, intelligent, tactful, and done in 
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the spirit of justice, fairness and concord, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that his successor, as well as all our 
other representatives abroad, may be of the same type. 





Several carloads of cannon balls and 
grape shot, said to have been shipped 
from Manila, were lately received at the 
big plant of the Lukens Iron and Steel Company, at 
Coatsville, Pa. A local paper remarks as follows upon 
the destined conversion of this consignment into some- 
thing of a more pacific nature than instruments of war: 


Conversion of 
Cannon Balls. 


“Tt has long been a principle of the Lukens Com- 
pany to make no armor plate or other material to be 
used in war, but rather to devote attention to those 
products which shall be used in times of peace. Thus 
it is in keeping that the prophecy of Isaiah should be 
carried out, ‘They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks,’ for the big 
invoice of cannon balls will likely figure as bridge 
trusses and boiler plates.” 


If there were only some institution to which the 
maniacs and the physically and morally ruined men sent 
home from Manila could be sent and converted back 
into something valuable in time of peace! But, alas! 
how difficult, often how utterly impossible it is to trans- 
form again into normal and useful human beings those 
who have been hammered out of shape on the bard, 
rough anvil of war! 





The Presbyterian Journal for July 24 
had a page of comments on war of the 
kind that ought to be expected often from 
any Christian journal. The basal statement that “ War 
is Animalism” is followed by the assertion that “a 
war-loving people is never prosperous. War adds by 
conquest and not by growth.” ‘The Journal draws in a 
striking way the contrast between the Old Testament 
and the New: “The Old Testament is largely a war 
history.” “The Psalms are largely the battle hymns of 
“In the New-Testament war remains as an 
emblem, but ceases to be a virtue.” “The Apostles 
were selected from the ranks of peace.” “Jesus taught 
patience rather than passion. It was contrary to all the 
past. He would dry up the red stream of war, and 
grow flowers in its abandoned channel.” The survival 
of the war idea in the church the Journal thinks very 
unfortunate: “Although contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus, the old war idea is ever being thrust 
upon the church. The Salvation Army, American Vol- 
unteers and Boys’ Brigades are prominent examples. 
Whatever may be their ultimate purpose, the form of its 
expression is in direct opposition to the spirit of Christ.” 
“Out of all harmony with the Gospel, still the world, 
and the church, too, delights to call it glory.” “The 


War is 
Animalism. 


a people.” 
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mission of the church is peace, not through fear, but 
principle. The spirit of war is abnormal to that of 
Christianity. Jesus came not to destroy, but to save. 
Animal force determines nothing beyond which may be 
the stronger.” If all our Christian weeklies and Chris- 
tian teachers would talk in this strong, direct, loyal way, 
in time of peace and in time of war excitement, the 
church would soon be purged of its love of war “ glory,” 
and the whiz of the arrow, which the Journal says is 
heard through the purest strains of the Psalmist’s devo- 
tion, would cease to disturb the atmosphere of the 
Christian house of worship. 





The thirty-sixth anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union of Philadelphia was 
held with the codperation of the Connecti- 
cut Christian Peace Society, at Mystic, Conn., in the 
Peace Grove, August 20th to 23d. The crowds that 
gathered in the grove from the surrounding country were 
large, but somewhat smaller than in some former years. 
The order, however, was much better and a larger pro- 
portion of those who came seemed desirous to hear what 
was said. The program was one of great variety, and 
some speakers took advantage of the occasion to exploit 
views which have little or no relation to the cause of 
peace. Among the more important addresses given 
were those of the Countess Nicolai on A Great Cause 
Against Peace and Arbitration, Rev. James P. Stoddard 
of Boston on Righteousness and Peace, Ernest Howard 
Crosby of Rhinebeck, N. Y., on the Unmanliness of War, 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of Boston on Women and 
Peace, Judge William N. Ashman of Philadelphia on 
War and Common Sense, Dr. H. A. Gibbs of Worcester 
Mass., on Socialism as the Basis of Universal Peace, 
Walter S. Logan of New York on Patriotism and Peace, 
James R. Brown of New York on the Single Tax and 
Peace, Alfred H. Love, President of the Union, reélected 
this year for the thirty-sixth time, on What is Peace? 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, on The Coming Unity of the World, and 
Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston on Tolstoy’s Plan for 
the Peace of the World. Many other speakers gave 
short pointed addresses. A series of twelve resolutions 
were passed on the last day, dealing vigorously with war 
and the war spirit, with the causes of war and militarism, 
and with the means by which a spirit of peace is to be 
made general and the method of arbitration established 
universally in the community of nations. Extended re- 
ports of the meetings were given in the Sun of Westerly, 
R. I. The annual report of the Union shows that it has 
been actively engaged the past year in the various lines 
of effort which it has followed since its organization 
thirty-six years ago. 


Mystic Peace 
Convention. 
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It is not quite easy to make out all the 
purposes of the great British naval parade 
in the Spithead roadstead. More than 
one hundred war vessels — battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, gunboats, destroyers, etc.— were in the demon- 
stration, and as a part of the coronation display it was 
a “gorgeous spectacle,” such as barbarians love. But 
there were other purposes in the pageant than merely to 
have it as a coronation “attraction.” It was intended, 
as people supposed, to impress the world with England’s 
naval strength and glory, and to warn all the powers to 
beware. Was it a success in this direction? That is 
the difficult question. If the London papers and the 
naval critics are to be believed, its principal lesson was 
the revelation of the weakness, inefficiency and anti- 
quated character of the navy in spite of the hundreds 
of millions which have been consumed on it. But these 
criticisms seem to have been meant only for home use. 
These papers and the naval promoters want millions 
more for new warships, and hence this cry of ineffi- 
ciency. Nobody believes that the British fleet, on which 
the nation is forever hammering, is relatively any more 
inefficient than other fleets. But the British taxpayers 
are growing tired of the constantly increasing bills, and 
must be frightened into accepting still bigger ones. 
That is the game, as it is just now in all other navy- 
building countries. And it is a cheap and disgraceful 
game, unworthy of people pretending to be civilized 
and honorable. It has been played now so long in 
England that it is no credit to the people’s intelligence 
that it can be carried on any longer. There is, doubt- 
less, a sense in which the British fleet is no longer 
up-to-date. If the new shell just perfected in this 
country proves what it claims to be, all the warships 
now afloat are practically useless. But to build new 
and more expensive ones will only be to keep the pre- 
vailing folly going a little longer at a much higher rate. 
It is amazing that the powers do not see the gigantic 
folly and absurdity of the thing, and call a halt and 
begin to do something dictated by sense and humanity. 
The time has fully come for this. That is the main 
lesson taught by the Spithead parade. 


The Spithead 
Naval Parade. 





All those who have persuaded them- 
selves that war is an honorable and civiliz- 
ing business, and that the life of soldiers 
in barracks and in the field promotes the manly virtues, 
ought to read the following passage from the PAilippine 
Christian Advocate (a Methodist paper published in 
Manila) of July 1. The regiment spoken of is the 24th 
(colored), which had been brought to Manila to be 
embarked for home: 


War as a 
Means of Grace. 


“This regiment has been doing garrison duty for 
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several months, and, as has been a too free custom with 
the American army, many of these soldiers have been 
consorting with the native women; many have bound 
these women by promises of marriage, others have 
already been legally married, while by far the greater 
number have been living in concubinage pure and 
simple. Now comes the order, and the men are being 
sent home. It is asad sight to see these women, some 
with children in their arms, bewailing their abandon- 
ment. It is perfectly safe to say there are hundreds of 
such forsaken women here to-day, in disgrace among 
their own people, who at one time thought themselves 
honored wives. This thing is a lasting shame upon our 
service, and yet there are commanding officers who have 
openly favored it because, as they say, tending to better 
discipline in the army.” 

This is first-hand testimony, not that of American 
“maligners” of the army. The story is just like 
another that came across at an earlier stage of the war. 
It differs from the accounts of soldierly depravity in 
all armies only in the form in which the evil has mani- 
fested itself in the Philippines. Social vice has always 
been a regular concomitant of army life, and the govern- 
ments, the Christian governments, which promote “ civil- 
ization” by war have uniformly taken it as a matter of 
course, and, except occasionally under a storm of criti- 
cism, have not lifted a finger to check or prevent it. If 
our own government had any real appreciation of this 
“lasting shame” it would either dismiss all these men 
from the service or make them bring these “wives” 
home and support them and their children. But it will 
do nothing of the sort. The men of this regiment, and 
others in the army who have been practicing this “free 
custom,” will come home in great honor because of the 
“splendid” work they have been doing in the Philip- 
pines, and will live here in the regular army as model 
“ patriots” for the growing boys of the country! 





Brevities. 


The treaties between Chile and the Argentine 
tepublic providing for arbitration and for the limitation 
of naval armaments were approved by the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies on August 11, by a large majority, 
and the approval caused general satisfaction among the 
people. 


The Conference at Quaker Hill, N. Y., for the 
promotion of Bible Study and for the rhea of vital 
problems of the present day, meets this year for five 
days the first week in September. Friday forenoon, the 
5th, is to be devoted to the subject of international 
peace, and the speakers will be Rev. Leighton Williams 
of Amity House, New York, Rev. G. W. Knox, D.D., 
of New York, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 


On August 15 the turning over of the city of 
Tientsin to the Chinese authorities was completed. 
There was consideraple attendant ceremony. 
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The movement among the friends of peace in 
England for an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and France is being pushed as much as possible. The 
Executive Meeting of the Society of Friends has pro- 
nounced strongly in favor of such a treaty. 


. The United States sent thirty-eight official dele- 
gates to the World’s Congress of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations which met at Christiania, Nor- 
way, on the 19th of August. About one thousand for- 
eign delegates, representing thirty-one nations, were in 
attendance. 


The two societies, the “International Union” 
and “La Paix par le Droii,’ to whom the Monaco 
Peace Congress referred the matter of preparing a series 
of lantern slides for use in the peace propaganda, have 
already had made a number of views. They may be 
procured of Moreau et C', 21 rue de Tournon, Paris. 


In the recent elections in the Faroe Islands, which 
are a part of the kingdom of Denmark, the campaign 
turned on the question of the ratification of the treaty 
for the cession of the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. The government carried all opposition wards. 
It is expected that the wards in which elections are still 
to be held will cast a similar vote. The treaty will be 
taken up soon after the opening of the Rigsdag in 
October. 


. . The International Peace Bureau, Berne, Switzer- 
land, has collected in a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages 
all the resolutions passed by the eleven Peace Congresses 
held during the past thirteen years. The price is four 
cents per copy. 


. . The International Coéperative Alliance which 
held its annual congress at Manchester, England, the 
21st to the 25th of July, passed the following resolution : 
“This Congress, having learned with great satisfaction 
of the resolution adopted by the Peace Congress, rec- 
ommending the Peace Bureau to enter into relations 
with the codperative societies with the view of joint 
action, declares that the International Coédperative Al- 
liance is fully ready to enter into relations with the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau, as desired, and to coéperate 
with it in the effort to establish universal peace.” 


; The eleventh congress of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which is to meet at Vienna, Austria, the 
second week in this month, has a very important pro- 
gram before it, and will doubtless prove one of the most 
useful conferences which the Union has ever held. The 
chief feature of the program will be the discussion of 
ways by which the Hague Court of Arbitration may be 
brought into general use by the nations of the world. 


The International Press Congress held at Berne, 
Switzerland, in July made the subject of international 
peace one of the principal subjects of discussion. It 
suggested that the principal newspapers of each country 
should form a federation, and that the national groups 
of papers should coéperate with one another in the pro- 
motion of international concord. 


Archbishop Riordan of California has gone to 
The Hague in connection with the arbitration of the 
Pious Fund claims, which is to begin this month. 
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The distinguished French savant, Maurice Berthe- 
lot, professor in the College de France and life Secretary 
of the Académie des Sciences, has become an honorary 
member of the French Peace Society La Paix par le 
Droit, and has declared himself to be in entire accord 
with its principles and purposes. 


The first national congress of the Peace Societies 
of France is to meet at Toulouse the 16th to the 18th 
of October. An interesting program is in preparation 
for the three days’ meetings. 


Justice Shiras of the United States Supreme 
Court has declared that arbitration is the logical method 
of settling labor troubles like the present coal miners’ 
strike, but that there is little hope of getting a satis- 
factory arbitration law until all the labor unions are 
incorporated. 


At the recent Congress in France of Women’s 
Arts and Trades, the Princess Wiszniewska, president 
of the Woman’s Universal Peace Alliance, pronounced 
a strong discourse in behalf of the pacific education of 
children. 

The Marcus Island incident was closed by our 
State Department informing the Japanese government 
that the Island was recognized to be under Japanese 
authority. Wake Island, south of Marcus, has given 
rise, if newspaper reports are to be credited, to another 
“incident.” The sovereignty of this island, which is on 
“our” route to the Philippines, is claimed for our gov- 
ernment, much to the mystification of Japan, whose 
bird-catchers have been doing business on the island. 


The situation in the Philippines among the Moros 
has become serious and an aggressive campaign for the 
suppression of those in “ revolt ” has been undertaken by 
General Chaffee. A policy of subjugation, once entered 
upon logically, requires slaying and destruction until 
the subjugation is complete. The original sin is the 
root of all the others. 


. The relations of our government with the Porte 
have been somewhat strained the past month, on account 
of the failure of the Turkish government to carry out 
agreements long ago reached affecting the interests of 
American citizens. 


a The appeal of Josiah W. Leeds of Philadelphia 
to President Roosevelt, that the alleged plan of the 
Indian Commissioner to have an exhibition at the St. 
Louis Exposition of the old-time Indian dancing, fighting, 
gambling, horse racing and fantastic costumes be not 
permitted, has been favorably acted upon by the De- 
partment of the Interior to whom the President referred 
the matter. Acting Secretary Ryan has informed J. W. 
Leeds that no such show will be permitted under the 
authority of the government. 


. . . All present armor-clad warships are now ready 
for old junk. The new time-fuse, soft-nosed, armor- 
piercing shells, perfected in the ordnance department of 
the United States army, and able to go through fourteen 
inches of steel and not explode till it gets through, has 
made all the twelve-inch armor plate useless for pro- 
tection. All the great naval powers will now have to 
construct new ships, and so the all-devouring process 
goes on. 
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The revolution, attended with much bloodshed, 
still goes on in Venezuela. The blockade declared by 
President Castro has been declared by the foreign rep- 
resentatives at the Venezuelan capital to be ineffective. 
The revolution in Colombia is also still unended. 


, The monster new coast defense guns, eighteen of 
which will be mounted for the defense of New York, 
ten for San Francisco, eight for Boston and four for 
Hampton Roads, are 49 feet 2.9 inches long, carry 
a projectile 5 feet 4 inches long, weighing 2,370 - pounda, 
have a steel penetration of 3 feet 6.3 inches, and have the 
amazing range of 21 miles. The cost of firing one shot 
is $1,000. 

The Pacific Commercial Cable Company has 

been authorized by the President to lay a cable across 
the Pacific. Work on it will be soon begun, The 
cable will go from San Francisco to Guam and thence to 
Manila. Cables in general are great peacemakers, 
although in time of war they are often great liars and 
deceivers. 
; In spite of the orders of the German Emperor 
against it and the efforts of many others towards its 
abolition, the recent ovation given by the soldiers to 
Lieutenant Hildebrandt on his release from a short con- 
finement on account of the murder of a fellow officer in 
a duel, shows how deeply rooted the duel is in Ger- 
many and how long and earnest efforts will be required 
to abolish it. 


, Objections have been raised at Bogota to the 
Panama Canal treaty, and received by the Colombian 
Minister at Washington. The difficulty is over the 
strip of land through which the canal is to be con- 
structed. The Colombian constitution forbids the ces- 
sion of sovereignty over it. It is believed, however, 
at the State Department that the Colombian, though it 
cannot lease the land in perpetuity, will give a lease for 
one hundred years, renewable at the option of the 
United States. 


The International Congress of the Red Cross 
Societies, held recently in St. Petersburg, was attended 
by many distinguished persons, Miss Clara Barton and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster representing the United States. 
The Congress was occupied chiefly in hearing reports of 
what the individual societies have done in relieving the 
wounded and sick in wars. 


: A meeting in the interests of international arbi- 
tration was held in the First Congregational Church, 
Keene, N. H., on the evening of July 31, and addresses 
made by Edwin D. Mead and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
The meeting was organized by Prof. J. C. Bracq, the 
eminent French scholar, who is at the head of the French 
department of Vassar College, and has been prominent 
in the Mohonk Conferences. Professor Bracq has his 
summer home at Keene, and proposes to make it a 
strong centre of the arbitration propaganda. 


; Ernest Howard Crosby, whose epigrammatic utter- 
ances against war always go to the quick, made the 
women in the audience at the Mystic Convention think, 
when he declared to them that brutality fascinates 
women, and that practically every woman has a sneak- 
ing if not an open admiration for soldiers. 
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. .. Mr. James R. Brown, of New York, president 
of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, said at the Mystic 
meeting that every church ought to be a peace con- 
vention. 


, Another of the things worthy of remembrance 
said at Mystic was the statement of the Countess Nic- 
olai that the great cause of the discord and war in the 
world is the false education of the children in the home. 


. . At the Mystic Peace Convention Walter S. 
Logan, of the New York Bar, said that the three great 
events of history were the granting of the Magna Charta 
by King John, the Constitutional Convention in the 
United States in 1787, and the assembling of the Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899. 


: Jane Addams, the well-known Chicago social 
settlement worker, in a recent address at Chautauqua, 
on “The Newer Ideals of Peace,” said: “ A warship 
costs as much as a university, and the expense of main- 
taining it and its crew equals the aggregate salaries of a 
whole faculty.” This leads the Fall River ZEvening 
News to thus remark : 

‘* Let all young persons who are inclined to be carried off 
their feet by the spirit of militarism keep this saying in their 
minds and let it influence them in all their future choices.”’ 


— -<—~>-- 


A SUMMONS. 


BY E. O. SAMPSON HOYT, 


I was wakened out of sleep 
That was peaceful and was needed, 
As by some one long unheeded, 
But who now with will was stronger | 
(For engagement waits no longer), 
There arousing me from sleep. 


In my room there was a sense 

Of justice, awful, yet benign, 

Of majesty that seemed divine. 

All my life, as I had lived it, 

Then accused that I had lived it 
Without more of this same sense. 


It was Presence of the kind 
Floods with light the page of story, 
Stays the hand of martial glory, 
Shakes a haughty king with terror, 
Smites with truth a churchman’s error; 
It was Presence of that kind. 


I was filled with speechless awe. 
Then a light both warm and splendid 
On my craven soul descended. 

Life responsible and real 
Shaped itself a new ideal 
In the silence of that awe. 


Not before 

To a mortal spirit coming 

Message had so stern asumming. 

**Your duty!” That was all it said. 

The room was dark, the Presence fled. 
I shall hear it evermore. 


Message, message! 
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History of the Pious Fund. 


The case of the “ Pious Fund,” which the United 
States and Mexico have submitted to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, holds such importance as the first inter- 
national controversy to go to that tribunal that our 
readers will be interested to have the history of it in its 
more important features. 


The Pious Fund originated more than two hundred 
years ago. Three Jesuit Fathers of Spain received per- 
mission by a decree of the crown in 1697 to commence 
mission work in California. Contributions were made 
at that time, by those persons piously inclined, for 
the personal expenses of these missionaries and also 
for the creation of a permanent fund to support the 
mission. By 1731 the contributions amounted to 
$120,000. In 1735 the sum of $408,000 was given for 
the purposes of the mission by a Spanish marquis and 
his wife, whose deeds of trust were filed with the 
Mexican Claims Commission soon after its creation in 
1868. Another bequest, amounting to $120,000 was 
made to the Fund in 1765. Many minor contributions 
were made from time to time, and the fund a little later 
came to amount to over two millions of dollars. 

In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled from the Spanish 
dominions, those in California leaving the next year, and 
the crown seized all property possessed by the Order. 
Whatever funds were held in trust for specific pur- 
poses, as for colleges, etc., were accepted by the King 
as such. Among these was the Pious Fund of Cali- 
fornia. A commission was named by the crown to 
administer the Fund for the purposes for which it was 
given. 

When Mexico became independent in 1821 the new 
government took over all the possessions of the Crown, 
among them this mission trust fund. An administrative 
committee was appointed to have charge of it. In 1836 
the Mexican Congress invited the Pope to make Upper 
and Lower California an episcopal diocese, promising to 
turn over the Pious Fund to the charge of the bishop 
who should be appointed. The Pope so acted and con- 
secrated the president of the missions as bishop, to 
whom the Fund was turned over to be administered for 
its special purposes. The bishop chose as his agent for 
the management of the Fund a resident of the City of 
Mexico of high position. It continued under his man- 
agement till 1842. In that year General Santa Ana, 
then dictator of Mexico, annulled the previous action of 
the Mexican Congress, and the government took charge 
of the Fund. The agent in Mexico City of the Cali- 
fornia bishop protested against this action as a breach 
of contract. Within a few months General Santa Ana 
recognized the difficulty of having the fund administered 
by the government, and decided to sell the properties of 
the Fund, cover the money into the national treasury, 
and thereafter to pay interest upon it in perpetuity, at 
the rate of six per cent. A solemn decree to this effect 
was enacted. 

When Upper California was ceded to the United 
States after the Mexican War, Mexico ceased to pay to 
the Catholic church of that territory its portion of the 
interest of the Pious Fund. When the Mexican Claims 
Mixed Commission was created in 1868 to settle the 
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various disputes about property which had arisen out of 
the annexation of Mexican territory to the United 
States, the Catholic prelates brought before it a claim 
for the interest which had not been paid them for many 
years. After the hearing of the case the Mexican and 
the United States Commissioners disagreed, and the 
difference was referred by them to Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, then British Ambassador at Washington. 

The decision of Sir Edward was in favor of the 
United States claim, though he expressed himself as 
strongly sympathizing with Mexico because of the 
troubles to which she had been for several years subject. 
He gave judgment that the Mexican government should 
pay $43,080.99 annual arrears of interest for the twenty- 
one years to May 30, 1869, or a total of $904,700.79. 
This amount was paid by the Mexican government. 

Since that time the case has rested without further 
attempt at adjustment, Mexico claiming the payment of 
the award at that time to be a complete and final settle- 
ment of the case, our government acting for the Catho- 
lic prelates holding that the judgment involved the 
obligation to pay the annual interest in perpetuity. 
The amount of interest accrued since 1869, the year in 
which the award of Sir Edward Thornton was given, 
is over one million four hundred thousand dollars, and 
this is the amount of the claim put forward by the 
Catholic prelates of California and just now submitted 
by the governments of the United States and of Mexico 
to the Hague Court. 

There is, of course, involved in the case the question 
whether Mexico shall continue to pay the annual 
interest hereafter, or—which comes to the same 
thing — to return to the Catholic authorities of Cali- 
fornia an amount of money as principal, the interest of 
which at six per cent would be $43,080.99 annually. 
This sum would be a little less than three quarters of a 
million dollars. It is probable that the case will be 
brought before the Hague Court in such form as to be 
disposed of finally this time, and not left again in the 
indefinite state in which it remained after the award of 
Sir Edward Thornton in 1869. 





Misjudgments of Other Peoples. 


BY REV. H. K. CARROLL, D.D. 


[Address at the recent Mohonk Lake Arbitration Conference. } 


The last occasion when I was a member of this Peace 
Conference was, I think, in 1898. I do not remember 
exactly who was the president of the Conference at that 
time, and I have forgotten who made the speeches, and 
I have forgotten all the speeches except one or two 
things. Those things have been seed in my mind, and 
what I shall give you in the brief time allotted to me 
this morning will be in the nature of an evolution of the 
seed that was dropped then by Miss Sarah F. Smiley. 

Miss Smiley was making a speech about the Spanish 
War, and she was saying that she found herself reading 
the despatches about the progress of that war, and taking 
a good deal of delight in them; and she called herself 
to task for that, and reminded herself that the Spaniards 
against whom that war was being waged could not all 
be bad people; and she called to mind a lovely young 
Spanish girl whom she knew in Washington who illus- 
trated the Christian virtues, and then she thought of 
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other Spanish people whom she had known, and so she 
called herself back from the position into which she was 
drifting with respect to war. 

I had no thought at that time, when I was listening 
to Miss Smiley’s admirable and charming address, that I 
was going to be connected in any way with that war; 
and I was really not, because I was not in Porto Rico at 
the end of the war,— but what I am to say to you this 
morning will be in illustration of the thought that she 
then dropped. 

I think that war very often results from misunder- 
standing, and that an atmosphere of hate is a very good 
atmosphere indeed in which to develop all the passions 
of war. I think that where we fail to have a thorough 
understanding of another nation or another people, and 
believe that they are bad people, and make ourselves 
believe that they have none of the Christian virtues, we 
are very ready to go to war and we are very glad when 
they are killed. 

I have found since my return from Porto Rico that 
there is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the charac- 
ter of the Porto Ricans. I had been met by the state- 
ment: “ Well, of course you found those people an im- 
moral people, an illiterate people, a criminal people and a 
barbarous people.” And I say, “ No, I didn’t find them 
so at all,” and I give incidents to show what manner of folk 
they are. For example, I asked the Chief Justice of the 
Island how often they had a trial for murder and how often 
they had an execution, and he said that it was about 
seven years since their last trial for murder, followed by 
an execution. I asked him about burglaries, and he said, 
“ We know no such thing in the Island.” One day I 
was talking with some merchants and bankers in San 
Juan, and I asked them how they settled their balance 
at the end of the year with other business houses in the 
Island, and they said they sent silver. They put the 
silver in kegs and sent it by ox cart. I said, “How 
large a guard of soldiers do you send with the money?” 
They said, “We don’t send any soldiers ; we send a man 
along beside the driver to handle the money, and we 
have never lost any.” “Well,” I said, “you cannot 
transport money that way in my country without danger 
of losing it!” 

One day I was in Yauco in the southern part of the 
Island ; there was to be a cock fight and each man car- 
ried a bag of silver to gamble with. As they came into 
the hotel they carelessly tossed the bags of silver on the 
floor, and the walls were lined with bags of silver. Then 
they went out for an hour or two and left the money 
unguarded. After dinnereach man picked up his bag 
and went to the place where the fight was to be held. I 
said, “Is that a common thing?” They said it was. 
Then I said, “ You cannot do that in any hotel in my 
country — except Mohonk.” 

As to their being barbarous, they have nothing to 
learn from us in regard to manners. I remember one 
day I was going through the interior of the Island, my 
stenographer had a camera and he wanted to change his 
films. We came to a hut, a mere shack, and he asked 
if he might use the darker of the two rooms. After he 
had made the change, he thanked the woman of the 
house and held out a piece of silver. She was offended, 
and said, “No, sir; no, sir.” He, wishing her very 
much to take this piece of silver, said, “ Well, madam, 
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simply as a recuerdo, a remembrance.” Then she said 
with inimitable grace, “ Well, sir, to keep you from 
holding out your hand so long I will take it.” 

Now, if we can be so mistaken about the people of a 
little island that has lately become territory of the 
United States, it is certainly open to us very much to 
misjudge the character of other nations. I have been 
very much impressed recently in reading historical novels 
to see how steadily those novels having relation to the 
Revolutionary War, or the War of 1812, in almost 
every case paint the English soldier and the English 
officer in very black colors. It is made to appear that 
he is very brutal and very cruel, that he delights in 
doing brutal and cruel things. I am sure that we have 
greatly misunderstood the character of the English 
people until recent years. We are now coming to un- 
derstand them better, and we are coming closer together ; 
and the closer the United States and Great Britain come 
together the less likely it is that war shall come between 
them. 

I am very much impressed with the opinion that our 
histories, at least for the young, should be written from 
a different standpoint. Now, a history of a government 
must of course include the great wars which that gov- 
ernment has carried on; and many of the histories of 
England are really histories of the great wars of Eng- 
land, and we do not get from those histories an idea of 
the achievements of the English people in the arts of 
peace, for “ Peace,” as Milton has said, “ hath her victo- 
ries no less renowned than war.” While we cannot 
eliminate the account of battles altogether from our his- 
tories, I could wish that more histories were written 
from the standpoint that Mr. Green took when he wrote 
“ A Short History of the English People.” I think it 
would be well to have histories that shall recount the 
achievements of peace of the nations with which we 
desire to cultivate closer relations, so that we shall not 
look at them through distorted glasses, but shall under- 
stand just what kind of people they are; and as we 
learn to admire their virtues in peace, we shall learn to 
love and admire the people themselves. 

Now, it is very easy to be willing to allow a people to 
be killed summarily whom we do not like, in whom we 
see no virtue, and whom we greatly misunderstand. I 
say that to misunderstand and then to cultivate the idea 
of hatred in our minds is to make us very willing, 
indeed, that war shall go on and that people shall be 
killed. Let us strive to gain a truer knowledge of the 
peoples of other lands in their social and business life. 





Dialogue Between the Machine Gun and 
the Mauser. 
(Overheard in the Philippines by Frank Stuhlman.} 

“H’m, h’m! Hot work and dusty,” grumbled the 
Machine Gun, as he blew a puff of powder grime from 
his black mouth. “I wish somebody would swab out 
my throat. That’s the way with men. It’s good old 
Destroyer when I’m doing dirty work for them, but 
when it’s done I can take care of myself!” 

“Hot work? Well, I’ve seen a little of it to-day my- 


self,” shrilled a voice by the side of the Gun, as a Mauser 
swelled to emulate his larger companion. 
“Well, little brother,” sniffed the Machine Gun, in 
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contempt, “ what have you done in the cause of civiliza- 
tion and humanity ?” 

“Oh, not so much as yourself, great Destroyer, but 
quite a bit in my small way. Our captain went out to 
find an insurgent camp. We found them all right,” and 
the Mauser leered. “One volley, and a charge sent 
them flying to the bush, the cowards! True, they had 
only bolos, and our command was armed with brothers 
of mine— we send a ball through a man a mile away. 
Small good did it do them, the rebels! We surrounded 
the jungle, and some of us beat the tangle, driving the 
savages out in the open. Then there was fun. We 
popped them over as fast as they ran out. And the 
captain honored me by employing my services himself. 
The captain is a good hunter, but he said it was the finest 
sport he ever had. Like knocking over jackrabbits. 
Still it didn’t seem just right to me to kill them just 
because they wanted independence. ‘A thing very 
precious to Americans,’ I heard the general say in a 
speech.” 

“You don’t understand,” growled the Machine Gun. 
“The Anglo-Saxons are the chosen people, and the other 
races were made to be exploited by them. Any who do 
not submit to be governed and taxed by the elect are 
desperate savages, and those who resist having the bless- 
ings of a Christian civilization thrust upon them are 
vicious barbarians, and must be exterminated!” 

“It may be so! It may be so!” piped the Mauser. 
“ But tell me of your work in extending freedom.” 

“Well, my throat is pretty sore. Don’t feel much 
like talking. My deeds speak for me. However, you 
seem to be a good little fellow, so I’ll tell you a bit. 
About three hundred men left Cavite yesterday morning 
for the purpose of pacifying the country. I was taken 
out and burnished and oiled until I worked like a watch. 
Oh, I’m a great pacifier! Ha! ha! The rebels I meet 
are always peaceful afterward. Then the colonel gave 
the order, and away we went. A score of men with 
ropes pulled me over mountains that are impassable for 
a horse. How the men cursed and growled as they 
toiled and sweated in dragging me along! But I repaid 
them well. Well, this morning, as we neared a village, 
a bullet hurtled out of the jungle, and down went a 
soldier who was walking by my side, with a hole drilled 
through his lungs. There, you may see a splash of his 
blood near my muzzle! Then the colonel swore an oath 
that he would teach the wretches a lesson, and he threw 
a cordon about the village. Then he ordered me brought 
and placed so as to rake the clustered dwellings. I 
began to be impatient. How slow the gunner was! At 
last all was ready. How I leap tomy work! The mad 
joy of destruction thrills me with wild exultation. I 
send out the balls in a perfect hurricane. Through the 
frail huts they crash, destroying all in them. Household 
goods, and living men, and women, too, I pierce, and 
they lie in a mass of wreckage together. From one 
hovel to another I am trained, leaving ruin in my track. 
The first house I swept was a little more substantial than 
the rest, and in it a woman crouched with an infant 
cradled in her arms. Crashing, tearing, rending, I sent 
a fury of deadly missiles through the flimsy walls, and 
one rent a gaping wound in her side. She gasped once, 
and fell over upon the earthen floor. After a while the 
little brown baby crawled out from beneath the prostrate 
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woman and dabbled its tiny hands in the crimson blood 
that was forming a pool by the side of the dead. Then, 
with cooing sounds, it strove to awaken the silent mother. 
Ah! she was so still! The gray terror stole over the 
little dawning soul. Why did not the loving arms gather 
it to her bosom? It was so alone, so forsaken, so help- 
less! Then the horror became articulate, and it wailed. 
I had swept the other homes from existence. Then the 
colonel ordered: ‘Give that first hut another volley or 
two!’ The gunner pointed me about. The wail of the 
child hurt me. Oh! if I could only make the men 
hear that cry! But the ears of the men were deafened 
by the concussion from the guns’ reports. For a moment 
I hesitated. ‘The gan is jammed!’ cried the colonel, 
with a black curse. 

“Then I thought that I was only a thing of iron and 
steel, while men had hearts of flesh and blood; and be- 
sides they were doing the work of a great Christian 
nation; a work supported by a great majority of the 
Christians of that nation, or we should not be killing in 
this country, little brother. Then I bent to my duty 
again. At the first volley I brought down a portion of 
the hut and sent a bullet across the little one’s throat, 
and the weeping ceased. The ‘niggers’ had been taught 
a lesson!” 

“Great work! Great work!” squeaked the Mauser, 
“but I heard the chaplain say that America was the fore- 
most nation in the world in carrying to the races dwel- 
ling in darkness the gospel of Christ. Do you think, 
Destroyer, that the deeds you and I do are according to 
Christ’s gospel ?” 

“It is very evident that one of your small caliber can- 
not understand the duty of a Christian nation toward an 
inferior people,” said the Machine Gun to the Mauser. 
— The Comrade. 

ee _— 

My Country. 

My country is the world; I count 

No son of man my foe, 

Whether the warm life-currents mount 

And mantle brows like snow, 


Or red or yellow, brown or black, 
The face that into mine looks back. 


My native land is Mother Earth, 
And all men are my kin, 

Whether of rude or gentle birth, 
However steeped in sin; 

Or rich or poor, or great or small, 

I count them brothers, one and all. 


My birthplace is no spot apart, 
I claim no town or state; 
Love hath a shrine in every heart, 
And wheresoe’er men mate 
To do the right and say the truth, 
Love evermore renews her youth. 


My flag is a star-spangled sky, 
Woven without a seam, 

Where dawn and sunset colors lie, 
Fair as an angel’s dream; 

The flag that still, unstained, untorn, 

Floats over all of mortal born. 


My party is all human-kind; 
My platform, brotherhood; 
I count all men of honest mind, 
Who work for human good, 
And for the hope that gleams afar, 
My comrades in this holy war. 
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My heroes are the great and good 
Of every age and clime, 

Too often mocked, misunderstood, 
And murdered in their time; 

But, spite of ignorance and hate, 

Known and exalted soon or late. 


My country is the world; I scorn 
No lesser love than mine, 
But calmly wait that happy morn 
When all shall own this sign, 
And love of country, as of clan, 
Shall yield to world-wide love of man. 
—Robert Whitaker, in the American Israelite. 


——S-- _— 
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OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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